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CHAPTER IV. 


“NeELL! Nell! Humphrey! Where 
are you both? Don’t you know it’s 
breakfast time? Dear me,” falling into a 
lower tone of speculative soliloquy, ‘“ what 
are engaged people madeof? Even Helen 
never knows when it’s time for anything. 
Ne-ell,” and the voice rose to a sweet, 
clear call again, ‘ Ne-ell!” 

Selma was standing alone on a smooth 
grass terrace looking over a large, rambling 
wilderness of a garden beautiful in brilliant 
July sunshine, Behind her was a long, 
low house built of stone, which had grown 
grey and weather - beaten with three 
hundred years’ exposure to wind and 
weather, and which was now tenderly 
sheltered from further rough usage by 
luxuriant climbing roses and wisteria which 
peeped in at the mullioned windows, and 
reached even to the quaintly-gabled roof. 
It was one of those old manor houses to 
be so often met with in the west of 
England, some of them degenerated into the 
merest farm-houses, many of them rapidly 
going to decay, but one and all pathetic 
survivals of a race of country gentlemen 
which has completely died away. Selma 
had made a temporary speaking-trumpet 
of her two shapely hands—which were a 
little tanned as though they had felt a 
good deal of sunshine lately—her head 
and figure were slightly thrown back, and 
she was preparing to repeat her call when 





a girl of about sixteen appeared in the 
doorway of the house, and ran out to 
her. 

“T see them, Selma!” she cried, “ at 
least we did from the window upstairs. 
Shall I go and call them? You'll never 
make them hear 4” 

“ Oh thanks, Nettie,” returned Selma, 
gaily, “let us go together, shall we? 
It’s easier for two than for one. Which 
way? In the orchard? Oh, come along!” 
And she ran swiftly along the grass, 
followed by her cousin—a large, brown- 
haired girl, who regarded all her move- 
ments at all times with a mixture of 
admiration and awe, They had nearly 
reached the orchard gate, and Selma had 
just pulled up with a merry laugh at the 
breathless Nettie when they became aware 
of Humphrey and Helen coming to meet 
them across the orchard, under the 
Gnarled old apple-trees, 

“You dreadful pair!” called Selma, 
“can you actually forget breakfast—in 
this air, too! I’ve been shrieking, and 
shrieking for you; every one else has 
nearly finished. Fortunately Nettie was 
late as usual, and she saw you from her 
window. Humphrey, will it hurry you in 
the least if I tell you that Roger is coming 
home ¢” 

** Roger!” exclaimed Humphrey in a tone 
which was very seldom heard from him— 
a tone of lively excitement. ‘ Coming 
home! You don’t mean that, Selma!” 

“You'd better make haste and ask 
Uncle Dick,” she said, mischievously. 
“Perhaps I’ve made a mistake. Come 
along, Nettie,” and she vouchsafed no 
answer to the questions showered on her by 
Helen and Nettie, making only laughing 
and evasive retorts aimed at the quiet 
Humphrey who had retired into his usual 
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shell of reserve, but whose steps were 
considerably quicker than usual. 

The sunny dining-room, as Selma 
opened the door, seemed to be overflowing 
with noise and laughter proceeding indis- 
criminately from two rows of boys and 
girls of all ages, over whose tea and coffee 
Mrs. Cornish was presiding with motherly 
calm and decision, though her face this 
morning was rather flushed, and her hands 
hardly as dexterous as usual. Her husband, 
at the other end, seemed to be rather over- 
whelmed by the incessant applications 
he received for the viands he was die- 
pensing. Mr, Cornish was not in the habit 
of coping with the full force of his family ; 
he usually met them in detachments only. 

They were a straight-featured, fresh- 
coloured family as a whole, with the 
exception of two school-boys of thirteen 
and fourteen who had developed, quite un- 
expectedly, sandy hair, and whose mis- 
chievous, good-tempered, irregular features 
were invariably adorned with freckles. 
Sylvia, the eldest unmarried daughter, a 
girl of twenty-two, who was sitting at her 
father’s end of the table looking after the 
younger ones, with the baby of the family 
by her side, was perhaps the most perfect 
specimen of the family type. She was 
tall and well-made, with waving brown 
hair of the ordinary English kind ; her 
brown eyes were clear and well-opened, 
and rather inexpressive, and her pretty 
pink-and-white features were not easily 
moved ; her mouth was like her mother’s, 
kind and decided, but neither sensitive 
nor sympathetic. , 

The appearance of Selma and Nettie; 
followed by the defaulting Helen and 
Humphrey, was the signal for a chorus of 
some dozen voices all uplifted in an- 
nouncement of the same piece of news, 
“Roger’s coming home!” and as Helen 
took her place by her aunt, Humphrey went 
round to his father and took the open 
letter held out to him. 

The Roger whose home-coming was thus 
vociferously announced was the present Mrs. 
Cornish’s eldest son. As a good-tempered, 
sunny-faced boy of fourteen, with no apti- 
tude whatever for books, he had attracted 
the attention of his godfather, a practical, 
observant man, who was going out to New 
Zealand as a colonist. He had offered to 
take the boy, who was tall and well- 
grown for his age, and put him in the way 

of making a fortune for himself in some 
twenty years’ time. Mr. Cornish was a 
barrister, and his practice—large as it 





afterwards became—had not at that time 
kept pace with the growing demands of 
his family. It was very difficult to say what 
was to be done with Roger if he continued 
to smile good-humouredly on his school 
examiners instead of answering their 
questions ; and, after much anxious thought, 
and with the greatest reluctance, his 
parents at last gave in to the boy’s own 
earnest entreaty, and let him go. Twelve 
years had passed since then, and the boy 
had never been home since—the boy who 
went away with his young face so white 
and set in his determination not to cry 
under his mother’s farewell kisses, would 
never come home any more, But the man 
who had taken his place was now actually on 
his way back, and it was no wonder that 
Mrs, Cornish’s eyes were bright and moist 
as she returned Helen’s congratulatory 
kiss, 

“ Thank you, my dear,” she murmured, 
as she squeezed the girl’s hand tightly for 
a minute. ‘ Yes, he will be in England 
- about a fortnight, he says. My dear 

oy ! ” 

And then a sudden shriek from all the 
younger members of the party at once 
recalled her to her practical, everyday 
self again. 

‘Mother, can’t we go for a picnic? 
Can’t we go to Blue Rocks because Roger 
is coming home ¢” 

The house Mr, Cornish had taken for 
August and September was in one of 
the prettiest parts of Somersetshire, about 
two miles from the coast. Roomy as it 
was, the Cornish family, in the exuberance 
of their holiday spirits, seemed to fill it to 
overflowing, and the graceful, old-world 
associations which lingered round its old 
oak fittings and its oriel windows, were 
somewhat rudely dissipated by cheery 
young voices and restless young feet. 
Only Selma seemed to harmonise with 
those quaint, suggestive old rooms; and 
Humphrey had surrounded himself and 
her with an atmosphere which was almost 
eerie in the eyes of his brothers and 
sisters by sketching her several times as 
his imagination saw her in those old rooms 
in bygone days. 

The country round, both coastwards 
and inland, was very beautiful. One of 
the younger Cornish boys had announced 
it as his conviction that it had been 
planned by a beneficent Providence for the 
express purpose of giving people “ jolly 
places to spend the day in”; an 





Humphrey, on hearing this announcement, 
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had considerably mystified its author by 
giving it as his opinion in a few whimsical 
words, which he dropped into the talk 
going on about him with no apparent 
destination for them, according to his 
custom, that it had been arranged to with- 
hold man from wasting good canvas and 
paint. There were heathery hills to 
climb; there were shady woods to explore; 
there were, as the same acute young 
Cornish boy expressed it, “jolly old ruins 
where one can poke about for ever”; and, 
above all, there was the sea. 

Blue Rocks was the name of a little 
cove about eight miles from the Cornishes’ 
house—which was known round the county 
as the manor house—one of the most 
delightful little places in the neighbour- 
hood. It was ten miles from a railway 
station, and three miles from even a cot- 
tage, which was an advantage inasmuch 
as “trippers” were never to be met there, 
and a disadvantage inasmuch as a picnic 
there was rather an undertaking. As 
Nettie Cornish remarked, however, later 
on in the day, “ Mother would have let us 
go anywhere to-day!” and Blue Rocks 
was popular with the whole party. 

It was very hot, even by the sea, that 
day, and after the drive in the morning 
sun, and the dinner on the sands, with all 
the*excitement incident on such a proceed- 
ing, a hush came over the picnic party—a 
hush only to be met with in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cornish boys and girls, when 
their irrepressible holiday spirits were 
overcome with sleep. 

The first to finish her share in the 
general siesta was Selma. She moved, 
stretched her pretty arms above her head 
with a little yawn, and looked about her. 
Two of her girl cousins were near her, one 
apparently absorbed in a book, but really 
fast asleep, the other, not attempting to 
conceal or disguise her slumbers. Selma 
sat motionless for a little while, leaning 
back against her rocky couch, and her 
dreamy eyes grew rather wistful as they 
rested on the pretty, sleeping faces. There 
was a distance between herself and her 
cousins which, try as she might, she could 
never bridge; and it was one of her 
inconsistencies to be always vaguely 
distressed by it. All her brightness could 
never make her one of them; and there 
came to her now and then moments when 
her girlishness felt keenly what she could 
never have defined to herself—that never 
while girlhood lasted could she be quite as 
other girls, 





a 





The wistful eyes wandered away pre- 
sently and fell upon little Elsie, the five- 
year-old pet and plaything of the entire 
Cornish family, the only moving figure 
visible as she played happily with the 
plaything she loved above all others—sea- 
sand. Selma’s eyes brightened as she saw 
the little figure ; she raised her head, and, 
leaning forward, called softly : 

“ Elsie, come and play with me.” 

Elsie looked round as the inviting voice 
fell on her ears, in large-eyed, wondering 
surprise. She was a pretty little fair 
thing, and she regarded her beautiful 
cousin at all times with an awe and amaze- 
ment which all Selma’s advances could not 
overcome, Selma was always pretty with 
children, but she could never make them 
at home with her ; she never could under- 
stand the reason, and the expression in 
Elsie’s face as she looked round—coming on 
her own thoughts of a moment before, as 
she watched her sleeping cousin—hurt her. 
She rose, and going to the child, knelt 
down by her on the sand. 

« Let us go for a little walk, Elsie,” she 
said, softly, quite unconscious that her 
beautiful, appealing voice bewildered the 
little, fair head, as mysterious music might 
have done. “ We are all alone together, 
you and I. Every one else is so sleepy. 
We must keep each other company. Where 
would you like to go?” 

Elsie made no answer. Her eyes were 
fixed on her cousin with something fasci- 
nating in their blue depths. 

“T know!” went on Selma. “ You would 
like to go up into the little wood where 
we saw the squirrels as we came this morn- 
ing, wouldn’t you, Elsie ?” 

Elsie’s cheeks grew pink. To see the 
squirrels “close” had been her heart’s 
desire since the fleeting and fascinating 
glimpse she had had of them from the 
carriage as it drove past the wood in 
question in the morning, and after a 
moment of struggle her longing conquered 
even her shyness of Selma. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“Then we'll go together now,” returned 
Selma, happily. ‘It’s quite close, and we 
shall be back in time for tea. It will be 
lovely, won’t it?” 

Elsie seemed to think it, on the whole, 
a doubtful joy ; but she thought again of 
the squirrels, and put her little fingers into 
Selma’s outstretched hand. 

Helen and Humphrey strolling along the 
cliff above saw them start hand in hand, 
Selma in her blue cotton frock and shady 
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hat, with her graceful head bent towards 
the small figure by her side, in its little 
pink smock and big sun-bonnet, with its 
serious face lifted shyly and dubiously to 


the lovely eyes above it, and smiled in- 


voluntarily at the sight. Their faces had 
been rather grave—very few words had 
passed between them since dinner, and 
there was something in the way in which 
Helen pressed the arm through which her 
own was passed, something in the clasp 
in which he held her hand suggestive of a 
mutual difficulty and a mutual comfort. 

They had been engaged now for more 
than two months, and Mrs, Cornish, 
strongly disapproving of long engage- 
ments, had been anxious for some time 
that something definite should be settled 
as to their marriage. The income brought 
to Humphrey by his profession was at 
present quite insufficient to support a wife, 
but Helen had something of her own, and 
Mr. Cornish, urged thereto by his wife, 
had offered to make his son an allowance 
which should make the joint income sufii- 
cient to marry on. But to Mrs. Cornish’s 
extreme indignation, Humphrey had quietly 
refused his father’s offer. He could not 
marry on such terms, he said ; he intended 
to wait for his wife until he could keep her 
himself. 

Over and over again, since his refusal 
had been made known to her, his step- 
mother had argued the point with him, 
and only the day before they had had a 
long discussion on the subject—if that 
could be called a discussion to which one 
party contributes a long harangue and the 
other monosyllabic and perfectly even- 
tempered and courteous responses. She 
had asked him what he proposed to do, 
supposing he never “got on,” and never 
sold any pictures, and he had only smiled. 
She had pointed out to him that she con- 
sidered it quite unjustifiable of a man to 
propose to a girl and then keep her wait- 
ing indefinitely, and he had answered that 
Helen was content; and when, in utter 
exasperation, she had informed him that 
she should speak to Helen, he had quietly 
intimated that she was of course quite at 
liberty to do as she pleased. She had 
spoken to Helen, and Helen had proved as 
impracticable as Humphrey. She would 
wait contentedly, she said, quite happy in 
aaa love and trust, until he wanted 


er. 
She had said the same thing to Humphrey 

himself, very simply and frankly as they 

walked up and down on the cliff together, 








and the silence which had succeeded her 
words and his answer—more eloquent even 
than speech—lasted until Selma’s voice, as 
she passed with Elsie under the cliff, roused 
Helen, After a glance at Humphrey’s 
grave, preoccupied face, she broke the 
silence by saying, cheerfully : 

“ Humphrey, I’ve been going to ask you 
so many times what you think about 
Selma. Do you know I don’t know at 
all $” 

“What I think about Selma?” he re- 
sponded absently. His thoughts were still 
fixed on the consideration of their own 
future—the long probation before him, 
and Helen, partly to draw him out of his 
depression, and partly because she was 
really anxious for an answer, went on: 

“‘ About her—her powers, I mean, dear, 
She always seems to me beautiful, and— 
and wonderful, you know, whatever she 
does ; but I sometimes think I can’t judge 
of her quite, because she is— Selma!” 
Helen propounded this theory with perfect 
simplicity and gravity, as if it contained a 
profound revelation. Humphrey looked at 
her seriously-considering face with eyes 
which were very tender and amused, and 
she went on, “Oh, Humphrey, do you 
think she will be happy?” She looked 
up at him as she spoke the last words, and 
it seemed to her that his face grew grave. 
“ You do think she has talent?” she re- 
peated, with a little hesitation in her 
voice, half anxious and half proud. 

“T think she has genius, Nell.” 

“ Oh, Humphrey, do you really 4” cried 
her sister with a bright flush of pride and 
joy on her cheeks, ‘And you think she 
will be happy ?” 

Humphrey did not answer at once, and 
Helen, watching his face, tried in vain to 
read its expression. At last he turned and 
looked at her with a slight smile, which 
struck her vaguely as being, as she ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ sad somehow.” 

“T have told you that I think she has 
genius,” he said. 

“Then she wili be a success ?” 

The same smile touched his lips, but his 
voice was curiously relieved, as though her 
last. question was easier to answer, as he 
said instantly, ‘' Yes.” 

Helen heaved a little sigh of satisfaction, 
and said no more, She was satisfied as to 
her main point, and though she was 
vaguely conscious that she did not quite 
read Humphrey’s face, she was well accus- 
tomed to the fact that many of what she 
defined to herself as “‘ Humphrey’s fancies ” 
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went over her pretty, practical head, and 
that their Jove for one another was quite 
untouched by it. Once, early in their en- 
gagement, when he had told her what it 
was to him to talk to her about his work, 
she had looked at him with her simple blue 
eyes fall of wistful anxiety. 

“ Humphrey,” she had said, ‘I’m afraid 
I don’t always understand.” And Hum- 
phrey’s eyes had satisfied her on that 
point for ever, though his lips said only 
two words. ‘‘ You care.” 

While Helen on the cliff was having her 
mind so far relieved as to her sister’s 
future, Selma herself was giving her whole 
mind to the entertainment of little 
Elsie, who trotted along by her cousin’s 
side, along the sands, and up the footpath 
to the road, silently and gravely. She told 
the child wonderful histories about 
squirrels and fairies, imagined and related 
with a charm which older people than 
Elsie would have found it difficult to 
resist ; she showed her flowers growing in 
the hedgerows, and birds flying among 
the branches, and by degrees she was 
rewarded by little shy answers, and 
laughter, and a more confiding touch of 
the small hand she held, until, as they 
entered the cool wood, with its mos:- 
grown banks, and tall, gently stirring 
trees, its little rippling streams, and its 
wonderful ever-shifting light and shade, 
above all with its population of squirrels, 
the little thing forgot her’ shyness 
altogether, and chattered, listened, and 
laughed, “as though I were Helen or 
Nettie,” thought Selma, delightedly. They 
were so happy together — Elsie so en- 
raptured with the “ skirrels,” who seemed 
to be out in unusual force that afternoon, 
and Selma so pleased at being able to 
satisfy her—that they went on and on 
without thinking of time, and when Selma 
stopped at last to look at her watch, she 
found that it was nearly five o'clock. 

“Oh, Elsie,” she said, “we've come 
too far.” 

Elsie’s little face grew suddenly grave. 
The sudden stop, and Selma’s tone— 
more dismayed than she herself knew 
—had awakened her to the fact that she 
was all alone with Selma, and a long 
way from her natural protectors, and her 
tea. 

“ Tea will be waiting for us,” went on 
Selma, brightly. “‘They’ll never guess where 
we are, will they, darling ? Come, Elsie, and 
let us see how fast we can walk, Oh——” 
she stopped short, looking consideringly at 








a path which joined the road close to 
where they stuod. “I wonder whether 
that would be a short cut,” she said, after 
a@ moment; “is it too steep for you, 
darling, I wonder *” 

They were on the side of a thickly- 
wooded hill, and the path in question went 
straight down it, while the road by which 
they had come wound round for a con- 
siderable distance. Both path and road 
evidently led eventually to the main road 
by which alone they could reach the shore, 
and the path obviously saved at least 
twenty minutes’ walk. Selma glanced at 
the serious little face, and thought that 
the child looked tired ; she was afraid, too, 
that if they were missing at tea-time, Mrs. 
Cornish would be anxious about Elsie, and 
she determined to try it. 

‘*Tt’s a beautiful little road, Elsie, isn’t 
it ?” she said, cheerfully. “ Right through 
the squirrels’ homes. Come along, darling!” 
But before they had gone very far Selma 
began to wish that she had kept to the 
road. 

The path at first was fairly wide, but it 
was rough and uneven, and in spite of all 
her encouragement and help she felt the 
child’s steps grow slower and more un- 
certain, and her ear caught a little ominous 
catch in the breath as the little feet 
stumbled now and then over a more than 
usually rough piece of ground. 

At last, when they were nearly half-way 
down, one of these stumbles was nearly a 
fall, and the catch in the breath became a 
little sob. 

Selma stopped. 

“‘ Elsie, darling,” she said, ‘ shall we go 
back to the road ?” 

And then, to her unspeakable dismay, 
the little hand slipped out of hers, and 
Elsie dropped into a sitting posture on 
the path, and burst into piteous little sobs 
and tears. 

‘‘Elsie’s frightened,” sne sobbed. ‘She's 
tired. She tan’tdoon. The ground’s all 
little hills, and she wants Sylvie. Oh! she 
wants Sylvie.” 

Selma fell on her knees beside her, and 
took her remorsefully into her arms. 

‘‘ Elsie, sweetheart,” she said, ‘‘don’t— 
oh, don’t! I'll take you to Sylvia; I 
truly will. Ob, my darling, don’t cry!” 

But Selma, in spite of all her efforts to 
that end, had never been regarded by Elsie 
in the light of a familiar friend, and the 
disconsolate little weeper refused to be 
comforted or reassured by her now, look- 
ing upon her indeed as a fascinating but 
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deceiving vision, who had lured her away 
from Sylvia, her own especial comforter. 
She refused to contemplate the possibilities 
alike of going on or of going back ; and as 
she was a delicate, excitable little mortal, 
the more she wept the more utterly un- 
nerved she became, and the less heed she 
] paid to poor Selma’s distracted representa- 
tions. Selma kissed, coaxed, reasoned— 
it never entered her head to scold—and 
Elsie wept more and more bitterly. Slight 
and fragile as the child was, Selma dared 
not attempt to carry her either up or down 
that steep, uneven path; and, ridiculous 
as was the position, she was nearly at 
her wit’s end. She determined on a last 
appeal, 

‘“‘ My pet,” she said, putting both arms 
round the sobbing child as she knelt on 
the path beside her, and pressing her lips 
tenderly to the little tear-stained cheek, 
“try and stop crying—only try. I'll go 
down backwards, and hold your hands 
tight all the way, and then you can’t be 
frightened. Trust me, darling, won’t you ? 
I wouldn’t have you hurt for anything. 
Oh, sweetheart, won’t you? Won’t you 
try q ” 

She had an answer, though Elsie only 
cried more piteously than ever. A man’s 
voice from below said suddenly : 

“Ts anything the matter up there? Can 
I be of any service?” 





RIVERSIDE RAMBLES. 


Most lovers of old Izaac Walton will agree 
that fishing is the first of riverside amuse- 
ments. The fox-hunter may sneer at it 
as being a poor sport, and the shooting 
man may echo this unthinking condemna- 
tion ; but to him who reasonably pursues 
the gentle craft, fishing is as pleasant as 
either of those pastimes ; and it has the 
further merit of fostering a love of Nature, 
and facilitating greatly the study of her 
works, 

Fishing is essentially a quiet occupation. 
There are books in the running brooks 
which only fishermen can read; and there 
are sermons in the stones flung at a sulking 
salmon, whereof fishermen alone can judge 
the weight and efficacy. The sport can be 
enjoyed without the banging of a gun, or 
the frightening “wild halloo and brutal 
noise” of fox-hunting. The fly-fisher who 


wades along the middle of a stream has | - 
unrivalled opportunities for noticing the 








birds and little beasts upon its banks ; and 
if he has the wisdom to use his eyes and 
ears, there are many sights and sounds 
which cannot fail to give him pleasure. 

These few words are prompted by my 
spending some half-hours lately with “The 
Riverside Naturalist,”* a recent work by 
Dr. Edward Hamilton, In these days 
of dark explorings among cannibals and 
crocodiles, it is refreshing to be told of 
quiet rambles by a trout-stream, amid no 
more savage creatures than a dabchick or 
a dragon-fly. Dark and dismal forest 
scenes, animate with songless birds and 
stinging insects, may have a charm for 
some morose and melancholy readers ; but 
most people will prefer to take a mental 
ramble through a stretch of blooming 
meadowland, over which the sun is shining, 
and the larks are singing. After the long 
winter of gloomy fog and frost, of grimy 
slush and snow, which we poor Londoners 
have lived through, it is delightful to be 
taken to the country by a guide like Dr. 
Hamilton, and, if only in our mind’s eye, 
to behold the bright green brookside, 
where the sweet spring breeze is blowing, 
and the speckled trout lie basking. How 
pleasantly ye live, that fishers be! That 
must surely be the thought of any one 
who reads “ The Riverside Naturalist,” and 
thinks of the delightful intercourse with 
Nature which the author must have had 
while jotting down his notes. The book, 
he tells us, owes its origin to his calling a 
friend’s notice to an autumn flock of gold- 
finches, which settled on some thistles near 
the stream where he was fishing, and to 
his finding that his friend did not even 
know their name. Rightly guessing that 
such ignorance was not at Ai exceptional, 
and knowing how great pleasure may be 
gained by even a slight knowledge of the 
history of Nature, he allowed his notes to 
bud into the leaves of this new volume; 
and all fishing men should thank him for 
a very pleasant adjunct to their literature 
of sport. 

It may be feared that many anglers, as 
well as other sportsmen, have their organ 
of destructiveness developed very largely, 
while that of veneration for the works of 
their Creator is of very small extent. 
Doubtless there is still some truth in the 
old taunt, “It is a fine day ; let us go and 
kill something!” which English country 
gentlemen have had levelled at their heads. 
But the sneer may be escaped, if they 





* Published by Sampson Low & Co. 
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consult Dr. Hamilton, and have sufficient 
wisdom to follow his advice. 

The keenest fisherman will find a harm- 
less love of Nature in no way detrimental 
to his innate and hereditary taste for 
deadly sport. Indeed, without diminish- 
ing the weight of the basket, it will 
frequently increase the pleasures of the 
day. The taste for watching living 
creatures, with the view of comprehend- 
ing somewhat of their habits, may solace 
many & weary waiting till the trout begin 
to rise; and the finding of a butterfly of 
more than common beauty, or a daffodil or 
a water-lily blooming out of season, may 
compensate in some measure for an other- 
wise blank day. 

Dr. Hamilton advises, when we take 
‘our walks abroad, or our rambles by the 
river, that we carry a binocular to assist 
us in our sightseeing. To watch the flight 
of birds this is really indispensable, as well 
as to acquire some certain knowledge of 
their habits, and it may help us to discover 
the reality of scenes to which distance 
seems to lend the glamour of enchant- 
ment. 

Dr. Hamilton prescribes likewise the 
carrying of a pocket magnifier, which is 
useful in examining wild flowers and 
insects. For botany and entomology are 
studies equally enticing, and alike may be 
pursued in a ramble by the river, or when 
the fish are sulky. 

“ Under this palm,” said Linneus, laying 
his hand upon the mossy bank where he 
was sitting, ‘under this, my friend, there 
is the study of a lifetime” ; and any one 
who wishes to learn something about 
mosses and their structure, will find his 
naked eye quite insufficient for the study. 
So, too, with insect life, which is so 
variously wonderful, and so teemingly 
abundant. 

“Sit on that old boulder,” says Dr. 
Hamilton, “ relic, maybe, of the glacier age, 
now covered with moss and lichen, and turn 
over the dead leaves at your feet ; beetles 
and other insects of various forms and hues 
will scuttle away to seck some fresh hiding- 
place.” And if you would examine them, 
you may cry out with the poet, ‘‘ Why has 
not man a microscopic eye +” and feel small 
comfort in the answer, “For this plain 
reason, man is not a fly.” 

A note-book, “to record results,” is also 
very strongly recommended to the rambler. 
It may serve, too, for recalling incidents 
and accidents, which “olim meminisse 
javabit,” as every Board School boy 








knows, or may ere long be taught to con- 
strue, Even such misfortunes as the loss 
of a fine fish, or a souse into deep water 
while wading in the shallows, may, in 
aftertime, afford some pleasant conver- 
sation ; and details soon grow dim in the 
most retentive memory. The hastiest of 
jottings, if pencilled on the spot, are likely 
to be accurate, and therefore worth pre- 
serving; and their perusal now and then 
may prevent that reputation for drawing 
the long bow, which is enjoyed by many 
anglers as well as other sportsmen. 

Even with no more than a walking-stick 
for company, a ramble by the riverside is 
pleasurable exercise ; and the handling of 
a walking-stick needs no such careful 
training as the fops of the last century 
bestowed on “the nice conduct of a 
clouded cane.” So the rambler has more 
time for observation than the angler, who 
must watch his fly or float, and must keep 
his thoughts and senses chiefly fixed upon 
his fishing, And so Viator may be no less 
gratefal than Piscator for the very pleasant 
reading which the Doctor’s pen provides 
for him. 

There are nearly four hundred pages in 
the book. Of these a score are given to 
the quadrupeds and bats ; more than seven 
times as many to the birds ; a dozen to the 
reptiles; above a hundred to the fishes ; 
nearly sixty to the insects; three dozen 
to the flowers ; and the nine remaining to 
the molluscs, worms, and crayfish. This 
may briefly give some notion of the work ; 
which, it may be added, is tastefully 
adorned with many clever drawings. 

Including bats, and rats, and mice, “and 
such small deer,” there are some half a 
score of different animals which frequent 
the riverside; besides ‘‘ the cat i’ the adage,” 
which not seldom may be seen there. 
Of these the creature called the water-rat 
is probably the best known, being cer- 
tainly the commonest. This, however, is 
a sort of ‘ Mrs, Harris” among animals, 
there being “no such never @ person” 
really known to modern naturalists, It is 
sad to cast a slur upon the statements of a 
poet, but the “She” whose soft brown 
eye so touched the heart of her admirer, 
that he vainly sighed to woo her, “ for she 
was a Water Rat !”—this winsome “ She” 
was really nothing of the sort, and might 
well have felt insulted by so odious an 
error. Her proper name was vole, or 
water-vole in full; since double-barrelled 
names are very much in vogue now. The 
voles were formerly described as being 
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rather distantly related to the beavers. 
But the research of Mr. Waterhouse has 
given them a place between the musk 
rats and the lemmings—both families of 
ancient American descent, and of un- 
blemished reputation. In summer-time 
and autumn the water-voles are frequently 
mistaken for the brown rats; which 
common, low-bred creatures have the habit 
then of leaving home, like more dis- 
tinguished beings, and of spending a few 
weeks by the hedgerows and the river. 
While there they not infrequently enjoy a 
_ sport, making sad havoc among the 
8 

Although their noses are less pointed, 
their ears of smaller size, and their tails 
more hairy, the water-voles bear certainly 
some likeness to the brown rats, and are 
often put to death for their unfortunate 
resemblance. In diet they are pure vege- 
tarians, and never touch a trout, nor 
meddle with its spawn; these being the 
heinous crimes whereof they falsely are 
accused, and for which they wrongly 
suffer, Riverside ramblers may with 
justice plead for mercy to the water-voles ; 
and for their pretty little cousins the red 
field-vole and the short-tailed field-mouse. 
The water-shrew, however, is not quite so 
innocent, though shrews are mostly insect- 
feeders. But then excuses must be made 
for beauty ; and the water-shrew, we learn, 
“is a very pretty little animal—and when 
under water its coat is covered with 
bubbles of air, looking like silver globules, 
the hair being perfectly impermeable to 
water.” So, though Master Shrew may 
sometimes breakfast upon trout eggs, his 
prettiness may surely be pleaded in excuse 
for him. It may be urged, too, that, like 
that of the policeman of Penzance, his “lot 
is not a happy one,” so far at least as 
safety is concerned, while he is break- 
fasting ; for, unhappily, the water-shrew “ is 
a favourite food of the weasel, who will 
often follow it into the water; but as the 
weasel is not an adept at diving, Master 
Shrew beats him in this element, and thus 
saves his life.” 

If one could only manage ‘“‘ The Taming 
of the Shrew,” and of his enemy the weasel, 
it would be as good asa play to watch their 
gambols in the water. But such rare sights 
are reserved for very few spectators ; and 
happy is the man who has the fortune to 
behold them. It may be feared, too, that 
their rarity grows every year more patent, 
owing mainly tothe mania for over-preserva- 
tion, To this end keepers are endowed 





with powers of wholesale massacre, and 
think they show their zeal by their activity 
in slaughter. The proverb coupling death 
with the gift of a bad name becomes elastic 
in their minds, and is quickly stretched 
from dogs to less destructive animals. 
Creatures the most innocent are denounced 
as noxious vermin, and are poisoned, 
trapped, or shot with no just cause or 
mercy. Dr. Hamilton most sensibly pro- 
tests against such bloodshed, and pleads 
earnestly against this holocaust of victims 
on the altar of Diana. He even ventures 
on defending such a culprit as the otter, 
and brings evidence to witness that the 
animal does really far more good than 
harm, if the account be fairly balanced. 
After placing to his debit a salmon now 
and then, and some few brace of trout and 
grayling, the otter should be credited with 
his certain predilection for eels and little 
pike, both specially destructive poachers 
in a trout-stream. So, likewise, his restless 
and predacious little relative, the weasel, 
is in reality most helpful to “keep the 
game alive,” although he is so much 
maligned and often murdered by the 
keepers. For the weasel is a deadly 
enemy to rats, which will not merely eat 
young rabbits, but have a liking for 
poached eggs, both of partridges and 
pheasants. 

Whether on the moor, or in the covert 
or the river, over-preservation is fatal to 
good breeding. The grouse disease has 
followed over-stocking on the moors, and 
a plethora of fish may be the ruin of a 
trout-stream. Both birds and fish de- 
teriorate in quality and size if they 
multiply too rapidly, and if the weakly 
ones be not cleared off by such destructive 
creatures as Nature has provided. 

Of these appointed agents none is more 
lovely than the kingfisher; a thing, in- 
deed, of beauty as it flashes by the bank, 
but which seems by no means likely to be 
a joy forever. Not merely is he murdered 
that ladies, gentle ladies, may wear him 
on their heads ; defying all the efforts of 
the Plumage League to save him. But 
the trout-breeders are also ruthless butchers 
of the bird, and, says Dr. Hamilton, they 
will oxy be content with its ‘‘ complete ex- 
termination.” One method of its capture 
is so odiously cruel, that publicity alone 
should surely put a stop to it: 

‘A number of small spring-traps are set 
on narrow boards crossing the stream, on 
the hatches, and on old boughs hanging 
over the river, on which kingfishers often 
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perch ; and when settling on these the 
trap is sprung, and catches the poor birds 
across the legs, breaking and tearing them. 
There they remain, maybe for many 
hours, until the river-keeper visits his 
traps. It often happens that the trap cuts 
the legs clean off, and the poor maimed 
bird flies away to die a lingering and 
terrible death by starvation.” 

Many an essay has been written on the 
cruelty of sport; and much fine writing 
might be wasted on the selfishness of 
sportsmen. Without dilating on this 
theme, it may, I think, be fairly questioned 
if the fly-fishers be justified in killing off 
the kingfishers. Ramblers, as well as 
anglers, may reasonably claim to have an 
interest in the matter, for to them this 
“rara avis” is an ever-welcome sight ; and 
it may soon be as invisible as the great 
auk, or the dodo. Whether the man who 
rents the right of fishing a few furlongs of 
a trout-stream should thereby have the 
further right conferred on him, and on all 
the keepers under him, of killing all the 
kingtishers his breeding ponds attract 
thither—this is a fit subject for debate by 
any social parliament, and the quality of 
mercy might be strained to have a voice 
in it. Whatever may be urged in favour 
of the fisherman, it can hardly be denied 
that he enjoys a selfish privilege; and 
that whole miles of river-rambling may 
be thereby robbed of much of their 
attractiveness, 

Despite the clamour of the keepers, and 
his own great love of trouting, Dr. Hamilton 
pleads warmly for more mercy to the king- 
fisher, affirming stoutly, and adducing 
Yarrell’s well-known work in evidence, 
that the bird “does an immense amount 
of good by destroying vast numbers of the 
greatest enemies to the young trout,” such 
as sticklebacks and minnows, dragon-flies 
and water-beetles, whereof the larve are 
especially destructive of the trout fry. 
The kind pleader, too, judiciously arouses 
further interest in the fate of the poor 
bird, by some classical allusions to its 
romantic history. He tells us the old 
love-tale of Ceyx and Alcyone ; how they 
both were changed to kingfishers, and 
were gifted with the power to keep the 
ocean calm while they built upon its 
bosom—a myth prolific of much poetry, 
as is proved by apt citations from Shake- 
speare, Keats, and Drayton, whose couplet 
neatly sums the story : 


There came the halcyon, whom the sea obeys, 
When she her nest upon the water lays. 








Like the modest orator who followed 
Mr. Burke, ‘'I say ditto” to the Doctor, 
in hoping that “ more merciful and more 
sensible councils will prevail”; and that 
we may ali again be delighted to watch 
the bright hues and the rapid flight of 
this “‘ gem of the waters.” All true lovers 
of Nature must join him in this hope; 
and they certainly will give a hearty wel- 
come to his statement, that owls, and 
many other very interesting birds, are the 
victims of a popular delusion as to guilt, 
condemning them too often to the gibbet 
of the gamekeeper. The merciful old 
maxim of “ live and let live” is considered 
rather obsolete in these days of monster 
battues and hurry-scurry game-slaughter. 
Amid the bustle of a “big shoot,” owls, 
and other birds are often banged at by 
mistake ; or help to swell the bag beneath 
the heading ‘“ Various.” Now, though 
carrion crows and sparrow -hawks, and 
even jays and magpies, have an appetite 
for game, and may expect to pay the 
penalty for such infatuation, both the 
barn-owl and the brown owl have a taste 
for other diet, such as young rats, mice, 
and frogs, and very rarely touch the food 
which is forbidden. Frank Buckland once 
found twenty dead rats, all fresh killed, in 
the nest of a barn-owl; and Seebohm 
mentions that in owls’ nests where the 
remains of no fewer than two thousand 
five hundred and thirteen mice and nine- 
teen bats were found, there were but two- 
and-twenty birds, nineteen of which were 
sparrows. The barn-owl is, in fact, one 
of the best friends of the farmer, and 
never harms the sportsman, though the 
keepers often gibbet it. Nor is his cousin, 
the brown owl—who is oftener heard than 
neen, and cries “tu whit, tu whoo, a merry 
note” — more injurious. For owls are, 
in their habits, very fashionable folk, 
and quite nocturnal in their feeding. They 
very rarely dine until long after dusk, and 
seldom sup till after midnight ; so that 
when owls are feeding, all good little 
grouse should be hidden fast asleep, and 
safe beneath their mother’s wing; and 
this should likewise be the case with baby 
partridges and pheasants. Besides, the 
owl may well be spared, not merely for 
its innocence, but for its antiquity and 
classic reputation. For was it not the 
bird of wisdom, and the favourite of 
Minerva; and ought not every Girton 
girl on that account to plead for it ? 

She might also beg for mercy to the 
swallow and the nightingale ; for many a 
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young gunner tries his skill at swifts and 
swallows, and many a cruel bird-catcher 
will trap a nightingale when nesting, 
and when its little ones left helpless will 
slowly die of hunger. And was not Procne, 
the fair daughter of Pandion, King of 
Athens, transformed into a swallow? And 
was not her sister, Philomela, whose 
tongue was cut out by Tereus, King of 
Thrace, and Procne’s brutal husband, 
turned into a nightingale, when her sweet 
voice was restored to her, to tell the world 
her woes? It may be feared, however, 
that the tale of how King Tereus, after 
eating his son, Itylus, was transformed into 
a lapwing,* will hardly prevent plovers’ 
eggs from being served for supper, any 
more than the classic reputation of the 
goose for having saved the Capitol will 
spare that famous bird from being 
martyrised at Michaelmas. 

Mention of the lapwing may remind 
observant ramblers of its feigning to be 
wounded to draw notice from its chicks. 
The wild duck is at times a similar 
comedian, and Dr. Hamilton describes a 
scene in which he lately played a part, 
having a wild duck as the “ leading lady” 
of the play. Happening to wade into a 
mass of flags, he suddenly disturbed her, 
and she dived into the stream. Cheep, 
cheep, cheep, clamoured piteously some 
half-dozen little brownish mites among the 
reeds ; and the anxious mother then began 
to flap and flop along the water, and to fly 
a yard or two, and then to tumble on the 
grass as though she had a broken leg. 
Then she flew some little distance down 
the stream, and began to beat the water 
with her wings, of course frightening the 
fish, so that, lest his sport be spoiled, the 
fisher was compelled to walk a long way 
from the river, when, her play having suc- 
ceeded, she flew back to her brood. 

The kestrel is another of the innocents 
which are far too often massacred by 
keepers, Yet he may be easily dis- 
tinguished from the sparrow-hawk, not 
merely by his longer wings and lighter 
colour, but by his frequent habit of hover- 
ing over a meadow, with his head pointed 
to the wind, a habit which has gained him 
his provincial nickname of the wind-hover. 
He never touches game, feeding chiefly 
tipon field-mice, frogs, and even beetles. 
As a marked proof of his harmlessness, 


* So says Dr. Hamilton, citing Ovid for au- 
thority. Dr. Lempriere says, a hoopoe (vide 
Who shall decide 





‘*Philomela :” Edition 1839). 
when doctors disagree ? 











small birds show no symptoms of alarm 
when he flies near them ; whereas the mere 
sight of a sparrow-hawk always sets them 
in a twitter, The nightjar, too, which 
sometimes is mistaken for a hawk, and 
mercilessly murdered, is not only quite 
harmless, but, to those who dislike insects, 
most helpful in his diet. He lives chiefly 
on dor-beetles, but will eat cockchafers, or 
gnats, or any little night-fliers, His lovely 
plumage, also, should save him from de- 
struction; but while the savage fashion 
lasts of wearing feathers for a head-dress, 
such beauty is too likely to prove fatal to 
its owner. 

Other persecuted birds which frequent 
the riverside are the heron and the water- 
ouzel, Of these the former, it is true, may 
take a troutling now and then; but its 
favourite food is eels, which eat up shoals 
of troutlings. The latter, though suspected, 
is scarce proved to be a sinner. After 
adducing weighty evidence, Dr. Hamilton 
sums up the case with care, and, pleading 
that the culprit lives chiefly upon caddis- 
worms and other spawn-destroyers, inclines 
to an acquittal on the ground of compen- 
sation. It seems a pity the poor ouzel 
cannot speak in self-defence, for its voice 
is most melodious, and well might move a 
man to mercy. And whoever has the luck 
to see it feeding with its family—the 
funniest little mites, who go diving with 
their mother—whoever sees these pretty 
chickens with their mother can never have 
the heart to help in their destruction. If, 
being a trout-breeder, he needs must find a 
victim whereon to wreak his wrath because 
of a blank day or two, he may far more 
fairly find one in the dabchick ; for though 
a tiny little fellow, the dabchick is most 
terribly destructive when at dinner ; and 
its appetite for trout eggs, fora bird of such 
small size, is beyond all doubt enormous. 
Indeed, it is asserted that a pair of breeding 
dabchicks will do more harm to a river than 
a brace of otters, 

Of old the flight of birds was anxiously 
regarded by the augurs, and may even have 
decided the destiny of nations, Small notice 
was, however, taken of birds’ singing, if we 
may judge by its infrequent mention by 
the poets. Writers nowadays are wiser, 
in this respect at any rate: although 
readers may be slow to profit by their 
wisdom. Nature gives the most de- 
lightful concerts every spring, and 
brings a host of charming songsters from 
abroad to sing to us. But some aural 
education is as needful to appreciate the 
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wordless songs they sing, as it is to relish 
properly the melody of Mozart or the 
harmony of Mendelssohn. How many 
ramblers know the sweet voice of the 
blackcap, when they have the luck to hear 
it; or can recognise the quaint chirp of 
the woodpecker, or the queer cry of the 
wryneck? How many know the churr- 
churr of the sedge-warbler, as he hops 
about the reeds, or the shrill note of the 
kingfisher, as he darts along the stream % 
How many even recognise the chirrup of 
the chaffinch, or the chatter of the starling ? 
How many are there who take the trouble 
to distinguish the rich, mellow fluting of 
the blackbird, from the voice of “ the wise 
thrush,” who, says Browning, “sings each 
song twice over,” and often thrice or four 
times— 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture. 

Whoever takes the pains to listen to the 
birds will find his pleasure much increased 
by the knowledge of their songs. In our 
capricious climate they mark the seasons 
far more surely than the almanack can do, 
and their voices never seem to be affected 
by sore throats. Although rude Boreas 
may bluster, and snow be still upon the 
ground, we may be sure that spring 
is near when the chiffchaff is heard, and 
when “ the cuckoo tells his name to all the 
hills.” And when the warblers cease their 
warbling, and the cuckoo says ‘cuc-cuc- 
koo,” and the nightingale is mute or hoarsely 
croaking in the hedgerows, we may feel 
sure that spring is over, and that autumn 
—for we have but seldom any real summer 
now—is certainly at hand. Even the sing- 
ing of the skylark, the most constant of our 
vocalists—except perhaps the robin, and 
possibly the thrush—is either shortened 
or prolonged according to the season, 
although not in accordance with the actual 
length of days. In springtime, as a rule, 
the song lasts about four minutes. I have 
often timed it carefully, andthe longest song 
recorded in my memory came from the 
beak of a French vocalist. This was in 
early May, and near the mouth of the 
Gironde. Although a strong sea-breeze 
was blowing at the time, the bird kept 
well-nigh stationary, after soaring to a 
height, and its song was clearly audible for 
nearly seven minutes, 

Proceeding to the reptiles — which 
zoologists agree in rather classing with the 
birds than with the fishes or the beasts— 
Dr. Hamilton considers that Saint Patrick 
did little good to Ireland when he drove 





them from its shores. They are generally 
useful in destroying slugs and other noxious 
creatures, and though many are thought 
harmful, the viper is the only British 
reptile which is really venomous, The 
viper, otherwise called adder, rarely grows 
to more than twenty inches, or, at most, 
two feet; and further may be known by 
the dark spots on its sides, and the zigzag 
line that stretches all along its back. 
The harmless common snake is often 
slaughtered in its stead, as likewise is the 
slow-worm, which, like frogs, and toads, 
and hedgehogs, is a great friend to the 
ardener, being very fond of slugs. 

hakespeare for once is faulty in his 
choice of a fit epithet ; for the toad, which 
‘wears a jewel in its head,” is really no 
more “venomous ” than the lizard or the 
snail, Nor need the fairies have been 
fearful of either newts or blindworms, for 
neither would in any way have harmed 
their sleeping Queen. 

Of the fishes Dr. Hamilton has many 
things to say, and many tales to tell, com- 
bining happily much knowledge of science 
and of sport. To the family Salmonidz, 
he gives nearly fifty pages ; beginning with 
the noble Salmo Salar, and ending with 
the humble Osmerus Eperlanus, more 
commonly called smelt. He discourses on 
the mental capacity of fishes, which, we 
learn, are placed no longer in the lowest 
class of Vertebrates, being proved to be 
endowed with reason and intelligence. 
He discusses, too, such problems as 
“ Whether fishes sleep?” and ‘ Whether 
they feel actually pain on being hooked ?” 
To both these questions he thinks the 
answer must be “ Yes”; though on the 
latter point the matter of degree is left in 
doubt. That the pain is evanescent may 
be argued from the fact that fish so 
quickly take the hook again, after having 
been released. As to their sleeping, Dr. 
Hamilton has no doubt, having more than 
once been forced to poke them with his 
rod to make them stir when they were 
basking. 

As to the insects to be met with along 
the riverside, from the midges to the 
mayflies, they give endless scope to study. 
In Great Britain there are upwards of 
three thousand kinds of beetles, many of 
them being aquatic in their habits. 
Several of these, however, are but seldom 
to be seen ; whereas the student need not 
fear a dearth of gnats and midges. But the 
mayfly is a far more interesting creature, 
and much science has been spent upon its 
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stages of developement. It is distinguished 
by as many a fine alias.as a fashionable 
swindler ; being known first as a “ Nymph,” 
next as a ‘ Sub-Imago,” and later as an 
“Tmago”; assuming finally the title of 
“Ephemera Danica,” vulgarly called “ May- 
fly.” It may shock poetic people to learn 
that these same ‘‘ Nymphs” are supposed 
to live on mud ; which seems a nasty sort 
of food for so nicely named a creature. 
Loyal subjects may, however, note with 
satisfaction that in the Jubilee Year the 
may flies were numerous beyond precedent ; 
thus adding another to the very many 
wonders of that Annus Mirabilis. 

Of the river plants and wild flowers I 
have little space to speak. Suffice it that 
the “Naturalist” accords them ample 
notice ; and corrects the common error 
which miscalls the reed-mace, or great 
cat’s tail—Typha Latifolia—by the name 
of bull-rush ; a title that belongs to the 
Scirpus Lacustris, which is known other- 
wise as club-rush. The statement, too, is 
made, which may be novel to most people, 
that the common water-cress is a species 
of nasturtium, a name derived from Nasus 
Tortus ; meaning a nose twisted, or con- 
vulsed, by the pungency of the plant. 
Curious scraps of country lore, and choice 
fragments of old poetry, are sprinkled 
among the flora as profusely as they are 
among the fauna of the “ Naturalist” ; 
but we happily are spared the hackneyed 
“primrose by the river’s brim,” which so 
greatly moved the wonder and the wrath 
of Lord Dundreary. 

I have said enough to show that he who 
runs or rambles by the river may read 
“The Riverside Naturalist” with profit 
and with pleasure, and will find in it a 
welcome addition to his books, The work 
is not a mere dry record, stuffed with 
dreary facts and figures, as is the case 
with many histories, natural or not. The 
fisherman may draw from it much well- 
gathered information, and may likewise 
learn to mix a little mercy with his sport ; 
and the rambler may be taught to keep 
his eyes and ears more active, and with 
his better knowledge may enjoy a keener 
interest in all he hears and sees. He may 
learn to listen to the murmur of the brook, 
or the music of the birds, as melodies 
inspiring the myths of ancient lore ; and 
the presence of a nightingale, a swallow, 
or a kingfisher may remind him that the 
riverside is really classic ground. In his 
mind’s eye he may see it, as the poets did 
of old, peopled with shaggy satyrs and 





with shining nymphs. Nor will his en- 
joyment of the vision be diminished if a 
shadow of regretfulness should fall upon 
the scene; as may be hinted to his fancy 
by the lovely lines in ‘“ Rolla,” which 
well may be remembered by the river- 
side : 
ine vous le temps ou les Nymphes lascives 
Ondoyaient au soleil parmi les fleurs des eaux ; 
Et d’un éclat de rire agacaient sur-les rives 


Les Fauns indolents couchés dans les roseaux ? 
Oi les sources tremblaient des baisers de Narcisse ; 


Od les Sylvains moqucurs, dans l’écorce des chénes, 
Avec les rameaux verts sa balancaient au vent, 

Et sifflaient dans l’écho le chanson du passant ; 

Ou tout était divin, jusqu’aux douleurs humaines ; 
On le monde adorait ce qu’il tue aujourd’hui ; 

Od quatre mille dieux n‘avaient pas un athée! 


Nowadays, atheists may be more 
numerous; but the love of Nature cer- 
tainly will not increase their number, nor 
will agnostics be augmented by the know- 
ledge of her works. In his book upon 
“The Wisdom of God in the Creation,” 
Professor Ray describes the ways and 
wonders of many living creatures, and he 
affirms that “ Man is commanded to con- 
sider them ... and to give God the 
praise.” 





BOUFFE. 
A REMINISCENCE. 


A LITTLE more than two years ago, 
October the twenty-seventh, 1888, one of 
the most admirable comedians the French 
stage has ever possessed, died peacefully in 
his modest home at Auteuil. Born in Paris 
September the fourth, 1800, Marie Bouffé 
had consequently attained his eighty-eighth 
year, thereby falsifying the prediction of a 
journalist who, writing in 1847, had ex- 
pressed his opinion that “so frail and 
sickly-looking a figure was apparently not 
long for this world.” The son of a carver 
and gilder, and one of twenty-two children, 
he was originally intended for his father’s 
profession, and practised assiduously for 
some time ; his natural predilection for the 
stage, however, induced him at an early 
age to profit by an opportunity of testing 
his capabilities at Doyen’s private theatre, 
the result of the experiment being sufli- 
ciently encouraging to decide his future 
career. 

His first regular engagement was at the 
Panorama Dramatique, in 1821, as an 
actor of “general utility,” at a salary of 
twelve pounds a year; this was raised in 
1822 to forty-eight pounds, and in the fol- 
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lowing year, by which time the manager 
had learnt to appreciate the abilities of the 
young recruit, to a hundred and twenty 
pounds, In 1824 we find him at the 
Cirque, where his sister, who afterwards 
married the actor Gautier, was then per- 
forming ; and subsequently at the Gaité, 
where, by slow and sure degrees, he 
gradually became a recognised favourite. 
So marked, indeed, was the advance made 
by him in popular estimation, that, on the 
opening of the Nouveautés Theatre, in 
1827, he was specially engaged there for 
the title-part in a piece called ‘ Caleb,” 
and remained a member of the company 
until 1831, when Monsieur Poirson, the 
manager of the Gymnase, who for some 
months had had his eye on the rising 
comedian, persuaded him by dint of liberal 
promises—most of which turned out to be 
illusory—to sign a contract with him for 
a term of years, a stroke of policy more 
advantageous to the lessee than to Bouffé, 
as the latter afterwards discovered to his 
cost. 

From an artistic point of view, however, 
the actor was undoubtedly a gainer by the 
change ; the Gymnase at that period held 
a high position among the minor Parisian 
theatres, the company including such 
popular favourites as Ferville, Numa, 
Klein, Madame Volnys, and Mademoiselle 
Julienne, and the répertoire being con- 
stantly enriched by important novelties 
from the practised pens of Scribe, Bayard, 
Mélesville, and other eminent dramatists 
of the day. Before many weeks had 
elapsed, Bouffé found himself quite at 
home in his new quarters, and, after the 
usual probationary essays in the stock- 
pieces of the theatre, an ordeal through 
which he passed triumphantly, only desired 
to give the public a taste of his quality in 
an original part. He had not long to 
wait ; for, little as he expected it, one of 
the greatest successes in his dramatic 
career was already in store for him. 
Emile Vanderburck, joint- author with 
Bayard of the “Gamin de Paris,” which 
| had jast been accepted by Poirson, con- 
siderably astonished that gentleman by 
suggesting that the part of Joseph —the 
“‘gamin ”—should be entrusted to Bouffé. 

‘Impossible, my dear sir,” objected the 
manager, who had intended giving it to 
some one else; “he is only a beginner 
here, and has no position.” 

“The ‘Gamin’ will make him one, or I 
am much mistaken,” retorted the dramatist. 
“ Anyhow, my colleague and myself have 








decided that he shall play it, or we with- 
draw the piece.” 

Poirson felt that he was checkmated, 
fot, although he would have refused 
Vanderburck point-blank, he dared not 
offend Bayard, who was one of his very 
best ‘ house-authors,” and Scribe’s son-in- 
law into the bargain. He therefore 
yielded, but with no very good grace, and 
Bouffé had the part; the result being a 
complete triumph for the actor, and a 
succession of crowded houses for several 
months, 

The long run of the “Gamin” and the 
increasing popularity of ite principal in- 
terpreter, put other playwrights on their 
mettle, and novelties good, bad, and in- 
different, came pouring in on all sides, the 
leading personage being invariably des- 
tined for the young comedian. Thus, in 
the space of a few years, his name became 
inseparably associated with a variety of 
characters exclusively his own, and which 
up to the present day no other French 
actor has ever ventured toattempt. Trim 
in ‘‘ les Enfants de Troupe,” Grandet in “la 
Fille de JlAvare,” “1Oncle Baptiste,” 
“Abbé Galant,” ‘‘Pauvre Jacques ’— 
excellently played in London by Morris 
Barnett, and in Florence by Luigi Vestri— 
“Je Pere Turlututu,” and that most 
sympathetic of all his personations, ‘‘ Michel 
Perrin,” successively delighted Parisian 
playgoers, and raised the Gymnase to a 
pinnacle of prosperity which it had never, 
even in its palmiest days, previously 
attained. 

A change, however, for the worse was 
impending ; in 1843 a foolish quarrel, the 
origin of which it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon here, between Poirson and the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society, occasioned 
the withdrawal from the theatre of all 
the pieces written by members of the 
association; in other words, of the 
manager's entire répertoire. Left to his 
own resources, Poirson, with a courage 
worthy of a better fate, endeavoured to 
supply the deficit by the production of 
novelties by young and untried writers, 
trusting that with the all-powerful aid of 
Bouffé he might succeed in weathering the 
storm. Unfortunately, these optimistic 
anticipations were not destined to be 
realised ; the public obstinately declined 
to patronise the essays of M. Jules de 
Prémaray and his equally inexperienced 
colleagues, and in less than a month the 
receipts of the theatre had dwindled down 
almost to nothing. This unlucky crisis was 
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a disastrous blow to Bouffé, who, deprived 
of all his effective parts, and unable to 
make anything out of the new ones allotted 
to him, was naturally desirous of escaping 
from a position which was daily becoming 
more and more unendurable. This was 
by no means easy to accomplish; by a 
clause in his contract with Poirson— 
hitherto regarded by him as a mere matter 
of form—he could only cancel his en- 
gagement by paying a forfeit of a hundred 
thousand francs, which the manager, with 
the tenacity of Shylock, insisted on having 
to the last farthing. At this juncture 
Monsieur Nestor Roqueplan, who had just 
assumed the reins of government at the 
Variétés, anxious to enrol the popular 
actor among the members of his company, 
came unexpectedly to the rescue; and 
partly from his own resources, partly by 
way of a loan to be repaid by instalments 
out of his new “ pensionnaire’s” salary, 
handed over the required sum to the 
manager of the Gymnase, who shortly 
after wisely retired into private life. 

Bouffé’s début at the Variétés was the 
dramatic event of the year, the announce- 
ment of a revival of the “‘Gamin ” sufficing 
to attract for several weeks the traditional 
“all Paris”; Lafont, moreover, who for 
the first time reluctantly undertook Fer- 
ville’s part of the General, contributed an 
additional interest to the piece, and was 
unanimously regarded as fully equal if not 
superior to his predecessor. This was 
followed by ‘‘l’Oncle Baptiste,” and other 
characters of the actor's old répertoire ; 
after which Roqueplan judged it expedient 
to produce one of the many novelties 
written expressly for Bouffé, and signed 
by the most accredited dramatists of the 
day. Strange to say, not one of these 
succeeded in hitting the taste of the 
town; “le Chevalier de Grignon,” and “le 
Mousse,” both subsequently transplanted 
to London, were coldly received; and 
even Dumas’s “ Garde Forestier ” failed to 
overcome the indifference of the public. 
In short, although no falling off in the 
talent of the comedian was perceptible, he 
could do nothing with the fresh material 
supplied to him ; and during the whole of 
his engagement at the Variétés, and, 
indeed, until the close of his artistic 
career, he cannot be said to have created 
a single new part in any way worthy of 
him. 

His health, too, began to fai], and when 
his contract with Roqueplan came to an 
end, his permanent connection with any 





theatre entirely ceased; he played oc- 
casionally for a night or two at the Porte 
Saint Martin, the Vaudeville, and— in 
1861—the Gymnase ; but these reappear- 
ances gradually became fewer and fewer, 
and finally were abandoned altogether. 
In the latter years of the Empire he 
solicited and obtained permission from 
Louis Napoleon, who had known him 
personally in former days, to take his fare- 
well benefit at the Opéra, The receipts 
of this representation, which was rendered 
still more attractive by the co-operation of 
a host of artistic celebrities, exceeded a 
thousand pounds. His last appearance on 
the stage took place at the Opéra Comique, 
January the tenth, 1878, ten years before 
his death, at a morning performance 
organised for his benefit, on which occa- 
sion he played one seene from the “ Fille 
de l’Avare,” supported by Got, Delaunay, 
and Madame Favart; among the many 
other notabilities who volunteered their | 
services were Salvini, Coquelin, Mesdames 
Marie Laurent and Sarah Bernhardt. 

Those who remember Bouffé in his best 
days will readily acknowledge that it 
would have been difficult to imagine any- 
thing more nearly approaching perfection 
in the art of acting. Whatever character 
he undertook, he identified himself so 
completely with it that the spectator 
fancied he was listening not to a dramatic 
fiction, but to a scene of real life; there 
was no staginess or straining after effect— 
all was simple, natural, and true. His 
quiet humour was as communicative as 
his pathos was inexpressibly touching ; 
and, although he has sometimes been 
accused of mannerisms, they never ap- 
peared obtrusive, or in any way out of 
character with the personage represented 
by him. I once heard him say that he 
had “ created” a hundred and eighty-five 
parts, only twenty of which were good 
ones. What he made of those twenty is 
recorded in. the dramatic annals of bis 
time, and still more faithfully in the 
memories of those who have enjoyed 
the good fortune of seeing him play 
them. 

Opinions differ as to the relative 
superiority of Bouffé and Farren in parts 
originally acted by the former, and 
especially in that of Michel Perrin I am 
inclined to agree with George Henry 
Lewes, who, while acknowledging that the 
incontestable excellence of both ‘ puzzled 
criticism to award the palm,” concludes 
by saying: “ Nevertheless, we all left the 
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theatre admiring Farren, and feeling an 
indefinable regard for Bouffé.” According ON POSING. 


to an anecdote related by Dutton Cook in 
his “ Hours With the Players,” the “ cock 
salmon” was fully conscious of his own 
merit. ‘Invited to witness certain of the 
impersonations of Bouffé, then—in 1842— 
fulfilling an engagement at the Saint 
James’s, Farren replied out of the abun- 
dance of his self-admiration and confi- 
dence: ‘No, sir, let him come and see 
me! Let Bouffé come and see William 
Farren !|’” 

In private life Bouffé was the moat 
genial of men, and I can recollect more 
than once hearing him relate some of his 
early reminiscences in the “ foyer” of the 
Variétés. One of these referred to 
Mélingue, the excellent d’Artagnan of the 
* Mousquetaires,” and a clever sculptor to 
boot. 

“*T first became acquainted with him at 
Rouen, in 1837,” said Bouffé. ‘He had 
just returned from Guadaloupe, and was 
playing small parts at the theatre, where 
his salary amounted to five-and-twenty 
francs a week. He lodged at a tailor’s, 
and, not being overburdened with cash, 
gladly accepted a commission from his 
landlord to make him a plaster statue of 
Pierre Corneille, destined to adorn his 
balcony, which Mélingue agreed to do, 
- was consequently allowed to live rent- 
ree, 

“In due time the statue was com- 
pleted, and towered majestically over the 
tailor’s shop. It looked very imposing at 
first,” added Bouffé ; “but in less than a 
week, either from exposure to the weather, 
or some other unexplained cause, one arm 
dropped off, followed by the nose and half 
of the head, until, little by little, nothing 
remained of the great Corneille but a 
shapeless mass, which eventually served 
as a cock-shy for the ‘gamins’ of 
Rouen !” 

On another occasion he told us with 
infinite gusto a personal experience of his 
own. 

“TI was starring,” he said, ‘in a small 
provincial town, and had been announced 
in the bills as ‘premier comique du 
Gymnase.’ One evening I played ‘Pauvre 
Jacques,’ and the curtain had hardly 
fallen, when a spectator in the pit got up 
from his seat, and exclaimed in a very 
audible and indignant voice: ‘They call 
that fellow a ‘‘ comic” actor, and he never 
made me laugh once! Au contraire, j’ai 
pleuré comme un veau!’” 





Ir is enough to glance in the window of 
any photographer to see how very consider- 
ably the gift of dissimulation varies in one’s 
fellow creatures. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously we all have it, more or less ; and, as 
things are in this world, I suppose it is 
one of the most useful of the more doubtful 
abilities we possess. 

A man or woman at home, and the same 
man or woman abroad in the world, 
seems to be two persons, not one person. 
In rare casesit is not so. Butfor the most 
part we have to adapt our characters to 
our surroundings ; bring one side to the 
front when we are with one person, another 
side to the front half an hour later; and 
80 on, until we ourselves are fain to marvel 
at our many-sidedness, 

This gives us the secret of the apparent 
superiority of the man of the world over 
his stay-at-home brother. At the founda- 
tion he is no better endowed than his 
comrade, But as time goes on he has to 
develope an infinity of moods and powers 
of which the other man thinks himself 
quite barren. By-and-by he is indeed— 
according to popular belief—all seeming ; 
all things to all men. The general public 
agree to question his sincerity in every- 
thing, though at the same time, by some 
curious anomaly, they are content to 
admit that he is their superior. Our other 
friend has the more genuine individuality. 
When you hold out your hand to him, you 
have a fair conception of the kind of man 
you are greeting. He may not be half or 
a quarter as agreeable as the man of the 
world, No matter; he has compensation 
in knowing that he can win hearts if not 
heads, 

The sensibility of the man of the world, 
if it has not gradually lessened to the 
vanishing point, is a very trivial matter. 
It irks him to show sympathy ; but he is 
so practised in the world’s ways and the 
world’s words that it often happens he 
has the air of being more thoroughly 
sympathetic with suffering than another 
man whose heart yearns tenderly to- 
wards the sufferer. His glib “Oh, my 
dear fellow, I’m heart-broken to hear this 
news,” not infrequently tells better than 
the dumb squeeze of the hand which is all 
another man’s emotion will allow him to 
offer as a tribute of comfort. What if, five 
minutes afterwards, he is cracking as merry 
a jest as ever came from him, and drink- 
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ing champagne with the completest for- 
getfulness of his friend’s bereavement or 
misfortune? And what if the other man, 
who could not even get out the words 
‘I’m very sorry for you,” finds himself 
unable to eat his dinner, purely from 
excess of sympathy? He who poses the 
better seems to have carried the day. 

To be sure one must be, as Macaulay 
suggests in his diary, of very tender mould 
to be kept aloof from one’s dinner by the 
calamities of others, I am grieved to con- 
fess that, as a rule, the recollection of these 
events is rather a “‘sauce piquante” for the 
meal than aught of a hindrance. And 
this from no set intention, byt of nature. 
Burke confirms the reasonableness of this 
mood in being “convinced we have a 
degree of delight, and that no small one, 
in the real misfortunes and pains of others ;” 
but he, as man of the world, makes ample 
apology for it when he adds that “it is 
not an unmixed delight, but blended with 
no small uneasiness. The delight we have 
in such things hinders us from shunning 
scenes of misery ; and the pain we feel 
prompts us to relieve ourselves in relieving 
those who svffer ; and all this, antecedent 
to any reasoning, by an instinct that 
works in us to its own purposes without 
our concurrence.” Thus, when in the heat 
of an excited hour upon the Stock Ex- 
change, one of the leading operators 
suddenly falls dead—having broken a 
blood-vessel in the brain—you may see, 
perhaps, the other members suddenly 
suspend work and draw off into groups. 
The animated whispers in which they 
discuss the event shows that, however 
shocking it is, it has a relish for 
them; and this is made the more ac- 
ceptable by the knowledge that they too 
may, at any moment, be in peril of a like 
end. 

There is truth in George Macdonald's 
words in explanation of the cunningness of 
the man of the world: “ Not acceptable 
to himself, he has the greater desire to be 
acceptable to others.” One may say this, 
too, without exciting the wrath of the 
accomplished man of the world ; for wrath 
is a species of deep emotion of which he is 
all but incapable. A compliment about 
the appearance he presents to the eyes of 
the world would please him better than 
anything you said in praise of what you 
conceived to be a good quality innate 
in him. For, being a poser by profession, 
he values recognition of his acquired 
abilities more highly than a recognition 





of that for which he has to thank Dame 
Nature alone. ‘There are many actors 
and actresses who would not care a rush 
to be told they were excellent, worthy 
creatures, but whom a superlative in praise 
of their talent pleases profoundly. 

When you come to think of it, a mirror 
seems to be a remarkable invention. It is 
certainly a prompter to duplicity. I have 
listened with interest to a woman’s 
soliloquy in front of her glass. She was not 
deterred by my presence from speaking 
her mind to the person she saw before her; 
and all the while, with light touches, she 
improved upon her actual bodily form—or 
fancied she did so. She was not very 
amiable to her friend in the glass ; and called 
her hard names, and charged her with 
offences against good manners that the 
other seemed to be inclined to resent even 
while they were being made. I am not 
sure that she did not, ere she had done, 
shake her small fist at her reflection ; thus 
unwittingly giving me an example and 
hint of the naturalist’s assertion that un- 
civilised man abhors to see himself in a 
mirror, and that an ape will gnash the 
teeth at its own double, and do its utmost 
to break the insensible vehicle of the out- 
rage upon its equanimity. 

Again, how different a person one sees 
in one’s glass at one time, and at another! 
Not all the arts of dissimulation which 
exist in maxims and the cosmetic shops 
can keep the man or woman uniformly 
unruffied and the same. Spite, too, of the 
best enforced systems of self-repression, 


Our foreheads blab the secrets of our hearts. 


It is bad enough if they do this to the 
world at large, unknown to us; but worse 
when they do it so brazenly in the bit of 
glass we had hitherto regarded to some 
extent as guide, philosopher, and friend. 

Certainly, if mirrors were not, we should 
have but a faint conception of ourselves as 
others see us; On the other hand, though 
a measure of polish would be abstracted 
from our lives, probably there would be 
more comfcrt than we have now. There 
would be fewer of those terrible heart- 
burnings which, spite of wise maternal 
consoling, come to vex the young girl who 
has been abie to contrast her face with the 
faces of her sisters and her friends, and 
has perceived that she can by no stretch of 
fancy be called fair to look upon. We 
should also, it seems, be disposed to be 
more natural, Not knowing—perhaps not 
caring—how we appeared to others, we 
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should act more straightforwardly, and 
speak or smile or fali into a passion 
without recking “ how we looked” when 
we did either the one thing or the other. 
Thanks to mirrors, all men and women 
carry the consciousness of their personality 
within them, like a print in a book; and 
they are loth to do anything that may 
disturb the grace of this picture, though 
bidden ever so by the voice of duty or 
conscience, which reck not of the outer 
man. 

There is an inward pose as well as an 
outward, The one is for the beguilement 
of the world ; the other is to deceive our- 
selves, Is it not odd that we should be so 
rash as to think that we. can make ourselves 
believe we are other than we are? ‘Tis 
odd enough; and still more so that we 
should, as some of us do, succeed in this. 
Yet it is but an exemplification of 
what now and then takes place in the 
mind of an actor. He has played Hamlet, 
or King Lear, so often, that he has come 
to fancy he isthe Prince of Denmark, or 
the mad old King. His 


Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks, 


has but too genuine a ring in it. , 

The Eastern fakir who puts himself into 
a tiresome position, and stays so for an in- 
definite length of time, in the end finds it 
easier to resume or continue this position 
—even though it were at first against 
Nature—than to conduct himself like 
other men. 

This shows us the seriousness of the 
posing to which circumstances and per- 
haps our own habits, have led us. It 
becomes a second self, the master of our 
original self. We can’t throw off the 
armour that it cost us so little effort to 
get into and buckle fast upon us. The 
world has got used to us in the iron stuff. 
We perceive that explanations about our 
identity would have to take place if we 
were suddenly to appear without it—if we 
were to go abroad speaking the words our 
hearts impel us to speak, and doing deeds 
that befitted such words, and none others, 
That would never do. It would be a 
proclamation of outlawry there and then. 
So we fiod it convenient to go on in 
the paths of easy dissimulation to which 
we were introduced by our guides and 
counsellors when we came to a discreet 
age. 

This is not the most perfect conceivable 
ideal of life. Some of us kick against its 
methods again and again; loosen the 





armour; and indulge at intervals in 
periods of what we agree to regard as 
pure and unadulterate truthfulness. But 
it is a perilous adventure, and by no 
means leads to the peace of mind we 
greatly yearn for. For, in the first place, 
we find ourselves then painfully susceptible 
to divers worries from which aforetime 
the armour in a measure protected us; 
and, on the other hand, the stigma of 
eccentricity is at once set upon us; and 
though we may reckon ourselves ever 80 
robust of mental constitution, this is likely 
to prove a considerable trial of our strength. 
Upon the whole, it is well to conform to 
the ways of the world. ' 

It has been said that women are not 
provided by Nature with beards, or the 
capacity for beards, because they have a 
talent for dissimulation much in excess of 
that possessed by men. We need our 
beards to hide the movements of our lips, 
which would, else, betray us in our deal- 
ings with the world. But a woman has f 
a better mastery over her emotions. 

Perhaps at first this seems a trifle 
strained. On consideration, however, I do 
not think it will appear so. The talent of 
dissimulation is in woman a fair equivalent 
for the gift of strength. Brute force wins 
a way in the world after its kind ; intrigue 
has to struggle along in the wake of this 
apparently superior power. Often indeed 
the latter trips the former, and usurps its 
position in the race. There’s no need 
to tell how Delilah sheared Samson 
of his locks, or how the small mouse was 
able to do more than the lordly lion 
could, 

We see it, too, in the commonest phases 
of every-day life. In the poverty-stricken 
houses of the East End, where tragedy is 
always brewing, because misery there so 
greatly abounds, who bears calamity the 
better, the man or the woman? Why 
surely, as a rule, the woman. And yet 
she does not feel it less than her husband. 
Her capacity for dissimulation is here a 
distinct blessing. It enables her often to 
comfort the man when he is at that last 
stage in the drama of ruin—hesitant only 
between Waterloo Bridge or the razor 
which a malcontent tempter has put 
within reach of his hand. Her gift asa 
poser makes her a ministering angel to 
man, even though she may at the heart be 
suffering torture beyond the power of | 
words to describe. 

Lord Chesterfield was, doubtless, not a 
moral teacher of the first order ; but as a 
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sort of decorator and painter of the human 
animal he merits a certain amount of 
praise. For the man who would rather 
lose his money than his countenance, he 
was, and perhaps is likely to be, an in- 
valuable companion. His philosophy—if 
he may be complimented with such a term 
—is congenial to men and women who are 
content to take the word of their betters 
for it that they are hopelessly unre- 
generate, ‘You are not worth much, my 
friend,” his lordship as good as says ; “ but 
you are worth quite as much as your 
neighbour ; and by a proper attention to 
what I shall say to you, you may make it 
appear that you are worth twice, perhaps, 
indeed, ten times as much as you are 
worth. The world, my friend, cares not 
one jot about the underlying truth. It 
will take you at your own valuation. 
Therefore, help yourself to the agreeable 
graces and tricks of manner which a long 
experience has enabled me to recommend 
to your notice, and go forth with head 
erect, and boldly, yet not with ill-bred 
brazen audacity, stare the world in the 
face, I flatter myself that you will thank 
me for my advice by-and-by.” 

It is quite possible. For, really, the 
arte of dissimulation are not bad things in 
their way, and, if one does not surfeit upon 
them, manifestly they may be applied as 
much for good as for evil. The person 
who realises that his natural instincts are 
not quite what he would like to confess 
before the world, may, even solely for 
expediency’s sake, disguise them and act 
as if he were a different kind of man. It 
will go against the grain, of course. But 
anon, his feigning has become habitual, 
and he himself is, therefore, transformed. 
‘For this he has to thank that excellent 
talent of dissimulation, which, at the out- 
set, perhaps, he regarded as a vice rather 
than a possible handmaid of virtue. 

One may go farther, and say that but 
for this faculty, civilisation itself would be 
but a barbaric state of society. Indeed, it 
would be practically impossible. 

** What a strange scene,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “if the surge of conversation could 
suddenly ebb like the tide, and show us 
the state of people’s real minds. 


No eyes the rocks discover 
Which lurk beneath the deep. 


Life could not be endured were it seen 
in reality !” 

Since there is dissimulation all around 
us, surely we ourselves may be allowed to 





pose. It suits the world and suits us. 
Why seek other justification of a condition 
of things which is at least as profitable 
for us as it is unprofitable, and which we 
cannot hope to remedy # 
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A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER VI. 


HOW WE TAMPERED WITH THE SERPENT'S 
CHEST. 


THREE days passed, and though deck- 
hands, cooks, stewards, stokers, coal- 
trimmers, and, with two exceptions, all 
the other members of the “ Elsinore’s” 
household were in a chronic state of 
searching, not a trace of Burgoyne could 
be discovered. The two exceptions were 
the Captain and the squint-eyed man— 
enemies and polar opposites in everything 
else, but at one in disapproving of the 
chief officer’s wager. The former said it 
would give the ship a bad name, and 
Travison ought to have known better 
than to mix himself up with such non- 
sense. The latter observed that betting 
was a wicked occupation, and groaned 
and projected his eyes to the bridge of 
his nose whenever the chief officer was 
within hailing distance. The squint-eyed 
man’s scruples caused more amusement 
than alarm; even Staynes chuckled over 
them; but the Captain’s hostility was a 
graver matter. To be discountenanced by 
& man who is as autocratic in his kingdom 
as the Great White. Tzar is in his, bodes 
ill for the object of the displeasure. And 
if I add that when our most sapient 
Captain was riled with his officers, he 
exhibited towards them the manners of 
a bargee, combined with the tact of an 
inexperienced hangman, you will under- 
stand that Travison’s position had become 
vastly uncomfortable. 

The Captain hoped—with purple-faced 
sarcasm—that Mister Travison would re- 
member that he was paid to assist in the 
navigation of the ship, and not to spend 
all his time in examining the stowage of 
the holds, or gossiping with the stokers 
whilst they were on duty. 

The Captain—with a grin which any pro- 
fessional fiend might have envied—trusted 
that Mister Travison would occasionally 
permit some of the deck hands to do their 
duty during his watch to-night. The fact 
that there was an inadequate watch kept 
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last night didn’t matter, as things turned 
out, for the weather was clear; but now 
the sky was heavily clouded over, and it 
would bea pity to bring the “ Elsinore” 
into collision just through her chief officer’s 
whim, 

The Captain—with a nut-cracker bow of 
exquisite politeness—would be very much 
obliged if on the next cruise Mister 
Travison would ship a company of de- 
tectives, at ordinary fares, to do his dirty 
work, as he —the Captain — did not 
— having his own crew tampered 


And so the Captain’s song went on for 
several pages, with many more still to turn 
over. And when Staynes tried good- 
naturedly to smooth matters, the Captain 
savagely retorted that when he wanted 
advice he would go to a sea-lawyer, and 
not toa lubberly land-shark. The which 
hint was sufficiently pointed to make the 
would-be mediator drop the controversy. 
For be it known unto all men that as a sea- 
lawyer is a very undesirable sort of body 
indeed, the comparison was a peculiarly 
unflattering one. 

‘ So that when I suggested experimenting 

with the serpent’s cage on deck, and the 
chief officer agreed in the advisability 
thereof, he added that we must take care 
not to let our doings come to the eyes of 
the old man. 

The cage in question was an iron-bound, 
hardwood chest, four feet by seven, by 
six, lashed securely down to ring-bolts on 
the deck, just abaft the foremast. It had 
caught my eye long before; they were 
hoisting it on board when I came to 
Travison on the Friday night. It was very 
solidly put together, and had evidently 
received a great deal of knocking about 
before it reached the “Elsinore.” But 
though bruised, it was nowhere fractured. 
There were nail marks all round the 
middle, showing where a floor divided it 
half-way up; but no other evidences of 
the internal arrangements. Each com- 
partment was ventilated by a small square 
of perforated zinc, but one could not see 
through into the interior. At one end 
there were a brace of doors, one above the 
other; but they were securely fastened 
with number combination locks, which no 
instrument more delicate than a hammer 
could pick. A printed direction on the 
outside told that the chest was consigned 
to the Secretary of the Royal Zoological 
Society, at their Garden in Regent’s Park, 
London; and to the curious, who gave him 





a really good cigar, the purser would tell 
more. 

“T’ve seen some rummy things on bills 
of lading,” he would say, “ but this caps 
all. It’s snakes there is in that box, just 
nasty, slimy snakes, and nothing more. 
There’s two of them, and though I ain’t 
seen ’em myself, the chap that brought the 
box on board has, and he gave me a full 
description. They are called—h’m, let me 
see ”"—here he would refer to a bulgy note- 
book—‘' ah, anaconda”—here he would 
light the cigar, take a steady puff or two, and 
roll out the next word as if he loved it— 
“Galburtziensis. | Anacondas Galburt- 
ziensises ! there’s a name for you! They 
were discovered by a German chap who 
was fossilising, and bug-hunting, and that 
sort of thing, way down in the Mexico 
valley, and a rare think he had as how to 
get hold of them, so I’m told. But he was 
‘cute, this German. He’d learned that 
these snakes always prefer man-meat to 
any other when they can get it. So what 
does he do but hire a couple of Mexicans 
for a parakeet shoot, and march ’em off 
to the swamp where the anacondas re- 
sided. Out slimed the snakes, and the two 
Mexicans were soon crowded into their 
stomachs ; and then the German clapt ’em 
into that cage, up on deck yonder, and put 
’em on the cars for New York. Value, 
did somebody say? Wish I owned ’em, 
that’s all. Why, they are insured for 
fifteen handred —— Eh? No, pounds.” 

Then some one would ask when the ana- 
condas were fed, and the purser would gaze 
round him, with a smile, for a full minute, 

“Eat is it? They won’t want feeding 
for another month yet. D’ye think you'd 
want to eat if you'd crammed down a 
nasty, greasy, smelly Mexican at a meal ? 
Pooh!” And then for fear lest he had 
wounded his questionist’s feelings, he 
would rush towards the bar and enquire: 
“ What's it called ?” 

Travison and I puzzled over this snake- 
story a good deal. We allowed for a 
large amount of exaggeration; but even 
omitting the unfortunate Mexicans, we 
could not quite swallow the anacondas. 

The chief officer wanted to know if 
there were such things as anacondas in 
that part of the world. I could assure 
him that there were in Brazil, and in 
many other parts of South America, but 
could not vouch for Mexico being similarly 
blessed. The doctor, too, to whom we 
applied for enlightenment, could give us 
little aid. 
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As time wore on, and no Burgoyne 
showed up—although Travison’s “ second- 
sight ” still saw him near—the contents of 
that coffer interested us more and more, 
It was-not large enough for a big man like 
Burgoyne to stand up in, or to move about 
in, supposing it stored with provisions ; 
even granting that the strongly-conjectured 
mid -partition did not exist. But — it 
was, as we thought, the only possible 
hiding - place which remained unex- 
plored. 


We were five days out when Travison 
proposed his plan. He and I were 
—s smoking in his cabin after break- 
ast. 

“ Henderson,” he said, bringing his hand 
with a thump on to my knee, “I’m going 
to find out if Burgoyne’s in that chest this 
very night.” 

“How?” 

“ Why, like this. I’m going to make 
believe to heave it overboard. If he’s 
inside, and holds his tongue, well, he’s got 
more pluck than I credit any man on this 
earth for having.” Then he explained 
with minute detail how it was to be done, 
telling me at the same time that I should 
have to play the part of the Captain, ‘I 
don’t want to be rude,” he said, “but 
you’ve jast got the old man’s voice; and 
he must be the one to give the orders. 
Burgoyne would smell a rat at once if he 
heard me speak.” 

I acquiesced ; and after we had thrashed 
out a few other points, Marline was 
brought to the cabin and let into the 
conspiracy. 


The wind was fresh and easterly in the 
morning. It strengthened as the day wore 
on ; and by nightfall it was blowing half 
a gale, still from the same quarter, and 
had kicked up a heavy sea. The “ Elsinore” 
was by no means a wet boat, as a general 
thing, but she was taking in tons of water 
over her bows just then, and the foredeck 
was swimming. Nothing could have been 
better for our purpose. Travison was on 
the bridge, and the Captain was in his berth 
with the happy assurance that he had got 
a thorough seaman in command of the 
ship. 

A man was moving about in a mysterious 
manner near the foremast. He was 
filling and refilling a bucket with water, 
and dashing its contents at intervals 
against the zinc-covered ports of the 
serpent’s chest. The man was Marline. 








Presently he tramped aft, and returning 
along the swaying decks, brought with 
him the Captain — the bogus captain ; 
myself, 

There was a consultation against one of 
the zinc windows, the sailor pointing out 
that three of the ring-bolts to which the 
lashings were secured had been drawn al- 
ready ; that there was nothing else to make 
the chest fast to ; and that if it fetched way 
with this mass of sea running, two or 
three men would perhaps be killed before 
it crashed through the bulwarks and 
made its escape. The Captain made 
use of a considerable amount of forcible 
language, at the impudence of some people 
in burdening him with a deck-load ; at the 
state of the weather ; at the lubbers who 
had pretended to lash the chest fast; and 
then he bade Marline lay out along the 
fore-yard and rig a whip. 

Marline obeyed the order; and re- 
turning shortly with one end of the whip, 
made that and a couple of guy-ropes fast to 
the chest. Two other men came to assist, 
and after the lashings had been cut adrift, 
a steam-winch was set going, and the chest 
swung out to the bulwarks. It poised on 
the narrow ledge, lurching madly to and 
fro, and I waited a moment or two to let 
Burgoyne gather the full force of the 
situation. 

There was no sign of life, and so the 
order was given to cut away—an order 
which, needless to remark, was not 
executed. 

No sound came from the chest; and 
looking rather foolish over the sell, 
we lowered it back to its place on 
deck. 

When everything was ship-shape again, 
the real Captain joined us. He was just 
half a minute too late to see the last of 
the performance ; but, guessing something 
of what had taken place, his language was 
more lurid than polite. We walked back 
aft together, and when under the bridge, 
he stopped and roared at his chief officer, 
who was parading above : 

“After that infernal stowaway again, 
are ye, Mr. Travison! Smite me, but I'll 
report you for neglect of duty when we 
put in to Liverpool. And if I catch you 
at this game again, I'll take you there in 
irons. I will, so help me handcuffs! And 
as for you, Mr. Henderson, if I hear of 
you meddling with my crew again, I’ll— 
ugh! bless me—I’ll put you in irons, too. 
And now, confound you, go below, or I 
shall be losing my temper next !” 
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Williams, the knobs on his head fairly 
CHAPTER VII. blushing with delight. 


HOW THE LEOPARD CHANGED HIS SPOTS 


ABouT eight o’clock the next morning 
Williams burst into my cabin with more 
than his usual hurry and bustle. I was 
lying broad awake, thinking of what to 
say should the Captain be too inquisitive 
over that last night’s business. The 
steward’s first words were peculiar ones. 
He blurted out : 

“Mr. ’Endersop, sir, hi’m blowed.” 
And then commenced scrubbing his 
knobbly head with a lean, red hand. 

I nodded a nod which hazarded no 
opinion as to the correctness of the state- 
ment, and waited for an explanation. It 
came at last. 

“You know that ‘ere squint-h’eyed man, 
sir? O’ course. Who doesn’t? Well, ’e 
ain’t squint-eyed at all, sir, There!” 

“*T know that,” said I, with a smile at 
the fellow’s earnestness, 

The steward stared. 

 Knowed it, did ye, sir? Then p’raps 
you won’t be surprised to ‘ear that ’e 
h’ain’t got a red beard neither.” 

It was my turn to be startled now. 

“ Hall the air on ’is face takes on an’ 
h’off like a set o’ false teeth, Now that’s 
noos, sir, h’ain’t it? Hi went into ’is 
cabin suddint -like jes’ now, an’ cotched 
‘im razor in ’and, scrapin’ away at a 
stubbly black chin for all the world like a 
Christian. Jes’ think o’ that, now. An’ 
when ’e sees me, ’e lets a yell out of him 
like a Injun, an’ I gets an’ comes straight 
ere, sir.” 

‘What is he up to, do you suppose ?” 

“ Boltin’ from the beaks, sir, you can 
lay. Cashier probably, and got ’is swag 
with ’im. There’s a wood-box stowed 
away in the upper berth in his cabin big 
enough to bury a man in. There'll be 
dollars in that, hi allow, Mr. ’Enderson.” 

‘** What shape is the box ?” 

“ Like a coffin, savin’ that the sides is 
straight, an’ there’s rope beckets on it, 
instead o’ plated handles. But it ain’t a 
sea-chest. It’s too long an’ narrow for 
that. Why, it ’ud ’old you with yer’at on, 
sir,” 

“ Williams,” said I, dropping my legs 
over the side of the berth, and sitting up, 
“you are going to pocket that hundred 
sovereigns if I’m not very much mistaken.” 

‘‘Lawd, Mr. ’Enderson, you don’t think 
that ‘ere squint-h’eyed man’s got Mr. 
Burgoyne stowed away, do yer?” gasped 





* Now clear out,” said I, “and let me 
get up. I must go and see Mr. Travison. 
Meanwhile, contrive unostentatiously to 
keep a note on the squint-eyed man’s 
movements.” 

I dressed rapidly, and went to the chief 
officer’s cabin. He had been asleep, but 
woke at my entrance. I told him all that 
Williams had said, and asked his opinion 
on it. 

“‘ Why,” said he, ‘I think we have run 
Burgoyne to earth at last. This is how 
he managed. He slipped on board amongst 
Staynes’s flock under the very noses of us. 
You saw him. He was the tall, dark man, 
with the stoop and the long ulster. He 
dived below, and went straight to that 
squint-eyed fellow’s cabin. Once there, 
the course is simple. When Williams is 
likely to pay a -visit, friend Burgoyne 
retires to the long box—I was fool enough 
to put the idea of a coffin in his head, if 
you remember? When the coast is clear, 
he can emerge, and make himself tolerably 
comfortable. Provisions are easily sup- 
plied ; other necessaries are a mere matter 
of detail. Henderson, old man, I’m | 
eternally obliged to you and Williams. 
Without this hint, I verily believe Bur- f 
goyne would have slipped through without [ 
detection.” 

“But we haven’t got hold of him yet. 
Don’t make too sure of success, for fear of 
a disappointment.” 

‘* No, but now that we are certain as to 
his whereabouts, we shall not be long in 
laying hands on him. I shall have no 
delicate scruples in dealing with that 
squint-eyed man. He is an accomplice— 
he’s conniving at a fraud against the 
Company, if you like to put it that way— 
and so I shall have no hesitation in search- 
ing his cabin, whether he likes it or not. 
We are in no desperate hurry for a day, 
so we will just wait till he is decently out 
of the road before making the overhaul, 
for I don’t want to have a disturbance if 
it can be avoided. I'll give him till to- 
morrow afternoon, and if he doesn’t see 
fit to offer us an opportunity before then, 
he’d better keep his weather-eye well 
skinned for squalls.” 


But the squint-eyed man did not leave 
the coast clear for an overhaul of his 
effects. On the contrary, he stayed in the 
saloon, or his own cabin, during the whole 
of the prescribed time, And so recourse 
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was had to scientific strategy. Travison 
interviewed the doctor. The doctor grinned, 
and produced from his waistcoat pocket a 
case which contained a small glass-and- 
silver syringe. He screwed the head of 
the syringe off, and selected a small glass 
tube from the half-dozen which the cavity 
contained. This glass tube held ten small 
white tabloids, about the size of a large 
pin’s head. The doctor shook one out, 
grinned again, and handed it to Travison. 

Travison passed it on to Williams. 

In the course of the next half-hour that 
faithful steward—or unfaithful, according 
to which point of view you look at him 
from—had slipped the little tabloid into 
the cup of tea with which the squint-eyed 
man was wont to mark eight bells in the 
afternoon, We saw the dose inserted 
with our own eyes; we saw the victim 
walk about, with head well forward, and 
sip the liquid in his accustomed manner ; 
we saw him return to his cabin, finish 
the last drop, and emerge; we watched 
him go on deck and parade awhile; we 
watched his eyes get drowsier, and more 
drowsy ; we chuckled as he went into the 
deck-house at the head of the after- 
companion, and stretched himself at length 
on a sofa; and when, after a yawn or two, 
he settled down to a steady snore, we 
fairly rubbed our hands with delight. Not 
venturing to pass him, we gained the 
lower deck by the other companion, and 
made straight for his cabin. The door 
was locked, but the invaluable Williams 
produced a duplicate key. We entered. 
The long box lay in the upper’berth, with 
its lid off—empty. In the lower berth 
slept a tall, broad-shouldered, black-haired 
man. 

“Burgoyne at last,” whispered Travison, 
with a sigh of relief. 

The sleeper lay with his face towards 
the inside of the bunk. The chief officer 
bent over to wake him, and started back 
with an angry oath. 

“Up on deck again,” he shouted, “ and 
grab that chap on the sofa! He’s the man 
we want !” 

And away we scurried ; but only to find 
the place deserted. 

“ After him again!” cried my friend. 
“ He must be close at hand.” 

And in every nook and corner, in every 
available hiding-place did we search, de- 
sisting only when exhaustion claimed us 
for its own. 

Then we foregathered once more in 
Travison’s cabin. 





“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed ; 
“fancy being sold like this. Burgoyne 
has got another fellow who is almost 
exactly like him, and whilst one takes his 
turn at wearing the red beard and as- 
suming the squint, the other lies safely 
locked in number twenty-two. What 
dolts we have been! Any one but a 
thorough - paced idiot would have seen 
through this ‘double’ squint-eyed man’s 
game. Why, he laid himself out to be 
disliked, and shunned, and avoided in the 
most barefaced manner imaginable ; and 
we, in giving him a wide berth, have been 
doing the very thing he wanted. I 
wonder which half of the ‘double’ took the 
opiate, or if it was never swallowed at all ? 
Come to think of it, the cunning beggar 
did take a three-parts-full teacup into his 
own cabin, and return with it empty. 
I thought, then, the contents were safely 
down his gullet. I am inclined to think 
now that the balance was bestowed on the 
wash-basin. Ob, Henderson, it is hard to 
have a glimpse of the man, and then miss 
him again like this!” 

‘Come, now, don’t despond. We have 
stopped one earth at any rate, and 
Burgoyne will be hard put to it to find 
another burrow anything like so good. We 
shall lay hands on him soon, you may be 
sure.” 

* Not we,” said Travison, despondently. 
“A man who is sharp enough to think of 
such a trick as this will not be floored for 
a retreat good enough to hold him for the 
day and a half we have left.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HOW THE WAGER WAS SETTLED, 


THE breeze, which had been light 
throughout the day, died away as the sun 
sank in majestic splendour beneath the 
purple waters of the west, It was a calm, 
and, save for a long, low, oily swell, the 
troublous waters of the Atlantic were at 
rest. Nota vessel was in sight from the 
‘* Eisinore’s” deck. We were on an ocean 
highway ; but tracks are broad where no 
Macadam is known. The sky was not 
cloudy nor the air misty; but a velvet 
pall of darkness blotted out the lamps of 
the heavens, and the only luminants that 
shone on the watery desert around us 
were those which the ‘ Elsinore” gave 
birth to. Astern, the wake was dimly phos- 
phorescent; abeam, the yellow radiance 
from the ports glanced out warm and 
mellow ; ahead, the sea was not in sight. 
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It was exactly the night a sailor likes. 
There was no possible chance of missing 
the lights of another ship, A soldier could 
not go wrong in such weather. 

Travison and I had just come up from 
below: he to relieve, in a few minutes’ 
time, the Captain on the bridge, and I to 
chat with him over the best means of 
laying hands on Burgoyne, who still re- 
mained intangible. In reply to some 
question as to speed, we had gone aft to 
examine the taffrail log, and were abreast 
of the sternmost skylight, when a couple 
of confused hails rang out from the bows. 
They were not the ordinary bawls of ship- 
board. They were shrieks rather: the 
despairing yells of scared strong men who 
were unnerved by deadly peril. 

“‘Hard-a-port! Full-astern, for God’s 
sake |” 

Round rang the engine-room bell from 
“ full speed ahead ” to “ full speed astern.” 
The steam steering-gear rattled at frantic 
pace. But before the momentum of the 
huge steamer could be lessened, or her 
course appreciably altered, there was a 
sickening thud, and then a grinding, 
a rending, and a tearing, that told its own 
tale. 

The first jolt threw me down with rude 
force. Travison clutched a stanchion, and 
kept his legs, and then set off running 
forward as hard as ever he could tear. I 
followed as soon as my breath came back, 
which was not for a minute or so ; but 
seeing dense crowds surging up from the 
hatchways, I stayed under the bridge to 
await developements. 

Presently the chief officer came back, 
and the skipper greeted him anxiously with : 

*‘ Well, Travison, what is it?” 

“We've bumped into a water-logged 
derelict, sir, wood-laden, and flash with 
the water. She’s cut in two, and the sea 
is strewn with planks. We have got half 
our bottom torn out. Collision bulk-head’s 
gone by the water-line, and the Atlantic 
is tearing in like a mill-race.” Then his 
voice dropped, and my straining ear just 
caught the words—“ Not the smallest 
chance ; ripped completely out. Half an 
_ perhaps, but I couldn’t be sure of 
that,” 

The Captain whispered, ‘'Go andget some 
revolvers,” and when Travison sped off on 
his errand, the commanding officer lifted 
up his voice : 

“To your quarters now, every man-Jack 
of you. Stewards, provision the boats. 
Boat crews, stand by your tackles, get the 





plags in, swing the davits, and then hold 
on till the word is given to lower away. 
Now be smart, and don’t let there be any 
confusion, or lives will be lost. Those 
not on duty keep away from the boats. 
We’ve a small passenger list. There will 
be heaps of room for all hands.” 

At first it seemed as if some of the 
stokers, whom the depression of the bows 
terrified nearly out of their wits, were going 
to make a rush for the boats; but the 
Captain’s orders, and the gleam of two or 
three pistols which Travison had dis- 
tributed amongst the officers, held them in 
check, and all worked smoothly. The 
engineers were letting off steam as fast as 
it would escape; the third officer was 
sending up rockets ; the fourth officer firing 
the brass signal-gun as quickly as he could 
load it. Blue lights illuminated the 
steamer at half-a-dozen points. A seaman 
was up on the fore-topgallant yard 
showing a flare. 

The decks were alive with hurrying men; 
but there was order in the confusion, and 
method in the bustle. Stewards brought 
up from below bags of biscuit, hams, cans 
of beef, and stowed them away in the 
boats’ lockers ; each coxswain saw that his 
water-breakers were full ; the boat's officer 
inspected all, and tested his compass. 

As each boat was prepared, she was 
filled with a human freight, lowered 
into the water, and shoved off. The 
“Elsinore’s” bows were sinking fast, and 
every minute her stern rose higher and 
higher in the air. But though there was 
some difficultyin manceuvring the quarter- 
boats, no accident happened; and in 
twenty-five minutes from the collision the 
shattered steamer was left without a soul 
on board of her. Four minutes later her 
screw swung round towards the zenith, part 
of her deck blew up, and she sank quietly 
down towards the oozy abysses of the sea 
floor. 


By the Captain’s orders the eight boats 
remained within hail of one another. Not 
a breath of wind tarnished the smooth 
surface of the water, and, with Crookhaven 
bearing about fifty-five miles east and by 
north, there was no need to exhaust the 
men with unnecessary rowing. The 
Captain, with four of the cabin passengers, 
was in. the starboard lifeboat. The chief 
officer had got me with him in the second 
cutter. The other boats were all clustered 
within a circle of a quarter of a mile 
radius. 
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The means of the “ Elsinore’s” destruc- 
tion was an uncommon one; but it was 
simple, and we had soon viewed it in 
every aspect. Then, after a moment’s lull 
in the conversation, I reminded Travison 
that his wager with Burgoyne would now 
be drawn. 

‘* Yes,” he said, “and I am not sorry for 
it. We might have caught him before we 
cleared Roches Point, outwards; but I 
have my doubts on the subject, By the 
way, which boat is he in?” 

“Good Heavens! Haven’t you seen 
him? I didn’t.” 

“ By Jove, Henderson, I hope the poor 
chap has not been hiding down amongst 
the cargo and got jammed to death by the 
shock of collision. I should never , 

* Boat ahoy !” sang out a voice. 

“ Hullo!” 

“Ts that Travison ¢” 

“ Yes,” 

“T’ll bet you twenty to one in one 
thousand dollar notes that I get ashore 
safely out of this. The other bet’s off 
now, worse luck; and I want to turn an 
honest cent or two somehow.” 

There was a muffled cackle of laughter 
from some of the men within earshot, and 
the Captain, whose temper was permanently 
soured by past events, cursed the success- 
fal stowaway vigorously. 

But the chief officer refused to bet on 
the “ heads I win, tails you lose” principle. 
Besides, he said he had had enough of 
gambling to last him for some time. 





Morning broke, and with it came a 
breeze from the W.S.W. ; but scarcely had 
we stepped our masts, and got the boats 
under canvas, than a homeward - bound 
steamer hove in sight and bore down upon 


us. 

We breakfasted in her saloon. 

Burgoyne, who still sported a heavy 
black moustache, sat beside a tall, dark, 
clean-shaven man, whom he introduced as 
“Mr, Crighton-Philipps, an actor, whom 
every one knows.” 

Mr. Crighton-Philipps showed us how 
he could squint at will, and told us of his 
amusing experience when creating the 





character of the “ Squint-Eyed Man”; and 
of how he had “to make up the gag as he 
went along, as the book was all wrong.” 
And after favouring us with a description 
of the way we all fell into the réles assigned 
to us, he concluded thus: 

“ That physicked cup of tea nearly did 
for me. I swallowed it all, but twigged 
what was the matter just in time I 
couldn’t keep my eyes open nohow, and 
so, after humbugging you into believing 
me asleep in the deck-house, I slipped 
below again, and was doing a genuine 
snore when you arrived at number twenty- 
two.” 

“T thought it best,” said Burgoyne, “‘ to 
give you something to think about—some 
decoy to occupy your best attention. 
And so, as Crighton-Philipps was coming 
across in the ‘ Elsinore,’ we agreed that he 
should make everything connected with 
himself as mysterious as possible, and so 
create the idea of a ‘ double,’” 

“Then weren't you in his cabin at 
all?” enquired Travison, with great 
surprise, 

‘“No, I was labelled ‘snakes,’ and 
stayed on deck.” 

“ Well, I am blessed.” 

“ Confound it all! I thought you knew, 
or it should never have come out, and I 
could have worked the same racket again. 
Yes, I was there fast enough, and fairly 
snug, too, for the chest contained every- 
thing one was likely to want. Man alive, 
you and Henderson watched me hoisted 
on board, and never suspected anything. 
I saw you stare at my shell, and then go 
on gossiping again. That collision was 
real hard luck, as I should have got 
through for a certainty, although yesterday 
afternoon one of your sailors did nearly 
make me howl out by ramming a gimlet 
into the small of my back. 

“‘T only feared for my money once ; and 
that was when you threatened to heave 
me overboard. It was rather an anxious 
moment, But I thought you were bluffing, 
and guessed I’d see your raise, Oh yes, I 
was a bit scared, you bet; but——- Here, 
let’s change the subject. Who's on for 
poker?” 
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